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doms, but these were eventually consolidated, as a
consequence of war, into one. In place of the tri-
bal organisation a territorial one was established em-
bracing the whole kingdom, and this constituted a
unity of which the king was the head. His power
did not, however, like that of a Roman emperor, ex-
tend to the making of laws. The traditions of the
personal independence of the German tribes still
remained, and no unacceptable authority under the
name of law could be enforced by the king against
the powerful thanes, the great landholders of the
kingdom, without the aid of a standing army such as
he did not possess. Industry, although it had be-
come greatly extended beyond that of a barbarian
tribe, was still very limited, the principal occupation
being that of the cultivation of the land. Of educa-
tion and knowledge there was scarcely any. England
had become Christianised, and with it the author-
ity of the Catholic Church had been extended over the
land, and whatever there was of learning at the time
was mainly to be found among the members of the
priesthood. The actual condition of society was
principally determined by the nature of the owner-
ship of the land. The large proprietors cultivated
large portions, and committed the possession of other
large portions to tenants for cultivation by them, for
rents or other services. Those who had no land, vil-
leins, or slaves, were the tillers of the soil. Any such
occupation of land is essentially feudal in its nature,
although it may lack the precise forms which strict
feudalism exhibited as it developed itself on the con-
tinent. The land-owners were the men of independ-